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ferred from the Aisne to the new left of the Allied
line, and if their heroic defence at Ypres, aided by
the French and Belgians along the Yser to the sea,
was the human barrier to the Germans, it succeeded
by so narrow a margin that the Antwerp expedition
must be adjudged the saving factor." Upon that
reasoning it was a just conclusion that Mr. Churchill's
energy had saved the Channel ports, although the
public of October, 1914, could observe no more
than a reverse at Antwerp in which he had been
picturesquely prominent.

Restored to London, he resumed his normal
duties. Shortly afterwards he recalled Fisher to
the Admiralty as his First Sea Lord; and the part-
nership of forty with seventy-four operated on a
peculiar time-table by which the older man worked
morning shifts starting about 4 a.m., greeted his
junior's awakening with a daily letter, and declined
through the afternoon, while the younger partner
(refreshed by an invariable rest after lunch) worked
far into the night. They formed, in Fisher's phrase,
"very nearly a perpetual clock." The Admiralty
lights were always burning; and as Mr. Churchill
habitually minuted his papers in red ink, Fisher
(whose official preference was for green) named
them "the port and starboard lights." But they
gleamed over an unpleasing prospect in November,
when von Spee destroyed a British cruiser squadron
off the coast of Chile. Mr. Churchill was prepared
to detach a battle-cruiser from the Grand Fleet to
avenge Cradock and eliminate the menace of the
German cruisers from the trade-routes. Fisher went
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